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THROUGH WOE TO WEALTH. 


By LEONARD LLOYD. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘Oh! say not woman’s heart is bought 

With vain and empty treasure ; 

Oh ! say not woman’s heart is caught 
By every idle pleasure. 

When first her gentle bosom knows 
Love’s flame it wanders never ; 

Deep in her heart the passion glows,— 
She loves, and loves for ever.” 


T. L. Pocock. 


“TS ERRARS, my sister Constance—Constance, this is Mr. 
aN Leslie Ferrars. 

The introduction was so abrupt; Jack Cleveley having thrown 
open the drawing room door in his usual off-hand manner, 
without previously taking the trouble to announce his presence, 
that Miss Cleveley, notwithstanding her perfect breeding, 
started and turned pale at the familiar name, even while she 
rose to receive their guest. 

Leslie Ferrars was tall and slight, fair haired and blue 
eyed, bearing, in fact, a striking resemblance to the man whose 
brother he claimed to be. His voice, too, was modulated, either 
by nature or design, to the soft earnest tones peculiar to Ralph ; 
while the frankly careless ease of manner and conversation 
which characterised the younger man asserted itself even more 
forcibly in every word and movement of the elder. In brief, 
Leslie Ferrars looked exactly as one would suppose that Ralph 
would look when five more years had been added to his 
existence. 

“I fear we are intruding upon you, Miss Cleveley ?” began 
the young man, as he took the chair Jack offered him, with 
graceful nonchalence, and looked on with undisguised admiration 
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while Constance settled down again picturesquely among 
the sofa cushions, the fleecy folds of her white robe, and the 
dazzling purity of her complexion, set off to advantage by a 
heavy voluptuous background of crimson damask and velvet. 

“Oh! Constance was only in a reverie, no doubt,” said Jack, 
as he noted his sister’s beauty, and the conquest it was acheiving 
with approval and satisfied pride. “Looking into the fire and 
dreaming, I expect-——weren’t you Conny ?” 

“Something of the kind, I believe, Jack,” replied the young 
girl absently, the longing to enquire for her recreant lover 
struggling hard against her sense of dignity, and the thought 
of the inference his brother might draw from such an enquiry. 

“T] think,” began Leslie Ferrars, leaning back in his chair 
with folded arms, and speaking in low but eager tones as though 
to himself, “I think that dreaming, that is to say duy- 
dreaming, is’ the pleasantest pastime possible, especially when 
there is a cheerful room and a brilliant fire to aid one’s 
power of imagination. Often there lurks far more pleasure 
in the fancied possession of some coveted desire of the 
heart than in its actual tangible presence. Love, for instance, 
the pioneer of human progress, and, as we are told, ‘the lever 
which moves the world’—love, I maintain, is as a glistening angel 
of light when contemplated in the glow of a winter’s fire, 
yet when the phantom, being pursued, is captured at last 
and held tightly in a passionate embrace, in the person of some 
fair woman, when our hands have closed over their prize, and 
our lips have set their seal upon it, then it is that the beautiful 
angel too often is found to be but a fiend in disguise, a grovel- 
ling, ignoble, human spirit clothed in the pure raiment of the 
‘children of light.’ Wealth, too—what magic castles we build, 
what glorious Edens we plan with it, while Poverty is standing 
sentinel at our doorway to keep out Pleasure and Friendship ; 
but when, at length, Poverty is vanquished and slain by the 
outstretched hand of Abundance, then instead of an immediate 
influx of days of delights, of satisfaction, and love, and peace, 
too often comes Satiety within the unguarded portals, and 
robs us of our anticipated pleasures, filling our hearts with 
discontent and restlessness, and making our lives the easy prey 
of the laggard tyrant, Idleness. For myself, I have spent tar 
happier hours in dreaming than in doing, and have met with 
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closer friends and dearer joys while wandering in the enchanted 
realms and mazes of dreamland, than have ever fallen, or are 
likely to fall, to my lot in the waking wilderness of existence.” 
“Tf that is honestly your experience, Ferrars, I should advise 
you to surrender your newly-acquired inheritance for the sake 
of your peace and happiness,” remarked Jack quizically. 
“Ralph will not take it,” rejoined the other gravely, “As 


” 





soon as I heard about 

“ About Constance ?” suggested his friend. 

“About Miss Cleveley,” replied Leslie slowly, “I offered 
to——" 

“There is the bell for dinner!” interrupted the embarrased 
girl at this juncture, and rising to obey its summons, “so we 
must ask Mr. Ferrars to abandon his darling dreams for the 
present, and descend to some of the trivial realities of life.” 

“The reality of taking you to dinner, if you will permit me 
that honour,” said Leslie smiling, and courteously offering her 
his arm. “A reality,” he added softly, when they had passed 
out of hearing, “a reality such as I never yet dreamt of in 
the most glowing of my imaginative moods, but which I shall 
often dream over again in my loneliness.” 

Donald Cleveley sat at the head of the table in the dining- 
room of his luxuriant suburban mansion, dispensing his 
hospitalities unsparingly, but with an air of absent pre-occupancy: 
Considerate to his children, and scrupulously polite to their 
guest, there was, nevertheless, something forbidding in his 
manner which baffled all Leslie’s attempts at conversation, and 
induced him at last to beat a discreet retreat; and take an 
agreeable refuge in somewhat low-toned remarks addressed to 
the fair girl by his side, varied by occasional commonplace 
observations to her brother, who sat opposite, busily engaged 
in demolishing the provisions before him. Mr. Cleveley’s creed 
for the rearing of children might be accurately summed up in 
four words—Leave them to themselves, he would say, on every 
occasion of remonstrance on the part of officious relatives or 
dependents, “leave them to themselves, and they are sure to 
turn out alright.” Accordingly Jack and Constance had gone 
their own way, unchecked from childhood, and as yet Donald 
Cleveley had neither seen nor heard anything in their conduct 
which could put him out of conceit for a moment with the 
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maxim which he imagined to be infallible. He had, indeed, 
been informed by Jack of the defection and sudden disappear- 
ance of Ralph Ferrars, his daughter's fiancé, but imagining it 
to be caused by some trivial lover’s quarrel, and concluding that, 
whatever might have occurred, Constance knew her own heart 
best, and was quite capable of managing such matters for herself, 
he paid no further heed to the information, and failed to notice 
how pale and ill the poor girl had grown brooding over her 
trouble; while his son mentally vowed that this should be the 
last time he would try to enlist his father’s sympathies and aid 
for anybody or anything in existence. Now, however, as the 
young man watched the light returning to the eyes, and the 
colour deepening in the cheeks of the sister whom he loved with 
a devotion rarely to be met with among such relationships, he 
congratulated himself that, although his search for Ralph Ferrars 
had been of no avail, still it was possible that her life had not 
been blighted after all, and that, with a butterfly-spirit she 
might be content to sip honey from the flowers which grew in 
her pathway, without wasting vain regrets on the perished 
beauties of past days. 

After dinner the young people adjourned to the drawing room 
once more, and presently, by much persuasion, Leslie induced 
Miss Cleveley to sing. A sweet, plaintive, girlish voice it was 
that vibrated through the room as ballad followed ballad, selected 
and entreated by the man who stood at her side, turning over 
the pages, and stooping every now and then to whisper words of 
flattery into the artless, innocent ears. Once or twice, too, un- 
heeded by his companions, a smile of triumph dawned on his 
handsome face as he noticed the writing on some of the songs, 
and recognised the characters which composed the brief sentence, 
“ Constance from Ralph,” occurring over and over again as he 
lifted the piles of music. 

“Thank you very much, Miss Cleveley,” exclaimed Leslie, as 
the young girl struck the concluding chords of a valse for which 
he had begged ; “ I have often heard that played, but have never 
before observed the exquisite melody which it contains; and 
now if you are not tired, I should so much like to hear your 
rendering of this my favourite song,” and as he spoke he opened 
Sullivan’s “Once Again” and placed it before ber. But it 
happened that this was Ralph’s favourite song also, and a rushing 
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tide of many memories kept the the poor child’s voice mute 
and brought great welling tears into her eyes, until when pressed 
again to grant him “just this last favour” by the man whose 
face and voice were so like her lost lover’s, she made one more, 
effort at self-control, and, dashing over the introductory notes: 
sang on till she came to the plaintive refrain— 

‘¢ Love once again ! meet me once again ! 

Old love is waking——” 

when she broke down utterly, and, rising from the piano with 
a half-spoken excuse for her weakness, she opened the door, and 
running up to her room flung herself trembling and sobbing on 
her bed—in the darkness. 

Darkness! what a world of woe is contained in this single 
term!—what an infinitude of suffering, what a hell of physical 
and mental torture is summed up in its utterance! The word 
itself has a hesitancy in its construction as though dreading 
to pronounce its own doom; while the idea which it conveys has 
a terror which, acknowledged or unacknowledged, steals an 
entrance to the hearts of mortals as surely as the love and light 
which, do what they will, must come to them once in a lifetime, 
if only for a few brief minutes of radiant happiness unspeakable. 
Darkness ! the forerunner of Death and Despair—the sable clad 
sister of Despondency and Dread. Darkness! the Destroyer of 
the blinded sinner, and the sworn enemy of the Deity, who is 
light itself, and wrapt and lapt in light as with a glorious garment 
of his own weaving. Darkness! the panderer to the demons of 
Destitution and Debauchery, and the herald of our disenchant- 
ment and eternal damnation. 

. * . + ~ + * 

“Nelsie!” The tone in which Jack Cleveley uttered the 
name, and the passionate glance which accompanied it, evidenced 
that he felt a peculiar interest in the pale flaxened-haired little 
maiden who was looking slyly in his face as she held out a tiny 
gloved hand to him. 

They were standing on the crowded platform of oae of our 
great London termini, the young lady having just alighted from 
a train, which was even now speeding on its journey with renewed 
vigour, and Jack Cleveley having been walking up and down 
the station in a state of impatient excitement, until catching 
sight of the little shrinking figure jostled by the crowd, he had 
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hastened to her assistance, and recognised Nelsie Leigh, the 
daughter of a small farmer on the outskirts of Tunbridge Wells, to 
whom (in days before he had been fascinated by the beauty of 
Leoline Seymour, the bewitching little actress) he had whispered 
wild words of love and constancy, won her heart, and then flung it 
back to her as a useless toy which he had broken and was tired 
of. Poor little Nelsie! Life had been very hard and bitter to 
her since the day when her tall, handsome lover had gone away ; 
but the knowledge which would be the bitterest in her cup of 
pain was yet to come—the cruel, killing knowledge that he was 
pledged to another, and could never be anything more than a 
memory to her again. 

That this rencontre had been unexpected was evident from 
the surprise which both exhibited, and the somewhat embarrassed 
air with which the young man regarded the now blushing face 
before him. 

“Where are you guing, Nelsie?” he asked presently, having 
led her through the crowd, and speaking as kindly and tenderly 
as though she were but a little child. 

“My brother,” she began—“Oh ! Jack—Mr. Cleveley, I mean— 
you remember my brother, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Nelsie, I remember, dear,’ replied the young man sadly, 
and thinking how often he had heard her pleading in the old 
farmhouse for forgiveness for her reckless, extravagant handsome 
brother. 

“Well, he came to London, you know,” continued the earnest 
voice of the eager little sister, “and now he is ill, and so I 
persuaded father to let me come and see after him; and I 
thought,” she added softly, after a pause, “I thought that perhaps 
I might meet you, Mr. Cleveley—and oh! I am so glad.” 

“ Poor little woman! ”—the words seemed wrung from John 
Cleveley’s lips, as he turned away his head to hide the remorse 
and shame with which, for the moment, he was overwhelmed. 
In the minute of silence that followed, the mistake of his life 
was brought betore his gaze as clearly as vision of home and 
dear ones, of great crimes or great good, before that of a 
drowning man as the waters close over his head for the last 
time, for ever. That Leoliae, his wife. was a beauty, with a 
form as finely moulded as the sculptured figures of Venus, and a 
face as exquisite, both in features and colouring, as the far-famed 
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Madonnas of our great master painters, John Cleveley knew right 
well; and he saw too that Nelsie Leigh was plain by comparison 
—a plain, pale-faced, sweet-expressioned girl, with a heart as true 
as her eyes which looked into his with such love, and trust, and 
fearlessness—all this the young man felt; but more—he knew 
upon which face his fancy would love best to linger, in which 
heart he could the surest trust, and which woman of the twain 
he would have chosen for his wife had not the power of choice thus 
passed away from him irretrievably. “Poor little woman!” Aye, 
he might well repeat the words, for the blow would be very bitter 
that he must deal her, so bitter and crushing, indeed, that he 
looked at her in doubt whether she could bear it; whether he 
ought to tell her. 

“Nelsie, let me take you to a cab,” he said at last, seeing that 
she was waiting for him to speak, waiting, perhaps, for the words 
of welcome which she had hoped and yearned for so long and so 
intensely, but which he was not heartless enough to speak 
to her. 

“Thank you, Mr. Cleveley; I think I can walk—that is if 


3) 





you will please to tell me 

“ Nonsense, dear,” he interrupted hastily. “You will let me 
do you this one service, Nelsie, befure we part.” 

“Jack!” exclaimed the young girl suddenly (using the old 
familiar name because she thought he was in trouble, and that 
ceremony would therefore be out of place with her). “Jack, dear, 
what is it? Why must we part? and why do you look at me 
so strangely, and call me poor, and 7 

“Nelsie!” he cried, stopping and catching hold of both her 
hands that he might gloat on the innocent love which leoked 
from her eyes. “Nelsie, my poor child, my lost love, God help 
you to bear it—I have been false to you, and I am now bound 
by the most sacred and irrevocable ties to another.” 

If John Cleveley had expected Nelsie Leigh to cry out, or 
faint, or to show any strong signs of emotion when he informed 
her of his falsehood, he had misjudged her character totally, and 
was, perhaps, disappointed at the apparent slight effect of his 
words. There are some women whose hatred of the false is so 
extreme that they will turn away for a time from even the 
nearest and dearest on receiving the news, the -first shock, of 
their deceit and meaness, Thus it was, to all appearance, with 
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Nelsie. True, she turned pale, and shivered slightly as though 
in pain; but the next moment, snatching her hands from her 
companion’s grasp, and forbidding him to follow her, she walked 
quietly to a cab which stood near, and giving directions in a low 
tone, coupled with an injunction to drive on at once, had gone 
before Jack Cleveley had sufficiently recovered to prevent her. 

Hailing a “ Handsom” the young man started in pursuit, and 
for a considerable time kept the cab containing Nelsie in sight ; 
but, at last, the way lying through one of the most crowded of our 
City thoroughfares, the clue was lost, and baffled and disappointed 
the pursuer gave orders for a speedy return to the station from 
whence he had been driven. Arrived there and finding he was 
just in time for the train to Tunbridge Wells, which was his 
destination for the night, he sprang into a first class carriage and 
was speedily ensconced comfortably among the cushions, 
thinking by turns of Nelsie and the love which she had cherished 
for him so long, and of the frivolous, heartless wife whom he was 
on his way to reason with—possibly to convict. 


re 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘Gone are the first faint flashes, 
Set is the sun of my years ; 
And over a few poor ashes 
I sit in my darkness and tears.” 
GERALD MASSEY. 


vN SULTRY August evening. The heavy air impeding with 
its heated pressure the progress of the fashionable 
loungers, and the more industriously inclined seékers after gain 
or pleasure, who were thronging the well known Parade, the 
time-honoured “ Pantiles,” at Tunbridge Wells. 

Among the former, a tall, well-built, finely-featured man, with 
a worn, wearied, dissatisfied look in his handsome restless eyes, 
and a reckless indifference in every languid movement, attracted 
considerable admiration from the fair portion of the by-passers, 
and even occasional backward envious glances from the sterner 


sex. 
But Guy Seymour, for it was he, was blind to the blandish- 
ments of all women save one, and with his heart fixed hopelessly, yet 
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not the less firmly, on the lost love, the sunken sun of his life, 
he was alike careless and scornful of the praise or the blame of 
the world. 

Leoline Seymvuur in those long buried days, had been his, 
wholly and solely his, bound to him by a sacred vow of betrothal 
which, good and true as he was himself, he had never once suspected 
could be revoked by her who, bodily at least, was the incarnation 
of all that is beautiful, the wonderful revelation of a possible 
perfection such as men seldom find save on the canvas portraying 
a painter’s purest conception, or in the pages which glow with 
the passionate description of a poet's ideal. 

There is a comfortable world-worn theory which is constantly 
pressed upon the unfortunate, that “nature deals ever equally 
with man.” If we are poor, we are bidden to remember our 
blessings of health and strength ; should we be lonely, loveless, 
and lacking the human tie which binds two hearts together 
“in God’s sight as one,” we are adjured to think of the sheltering 
home which is ours, whilst others are wandering hither and 
thither in homeless, houseless misery ; or should we be maimed 
blind, or deformed, or otherwise bodily afflicted by birth or 
accident, we are reminded of the Providence which saved us from 
the bitter privations of the grave, from the merciless clutch of 
the skeleton hand which was outstretched against our neighbour 
in the full blush, the ripened glory of his manhood. 

Possibly there is some source of comfort to be found in all 
this, some food for the hungering out-crying will and heart, 
meagre may be, yet sufficient to keep us from the starvation of 
despair. Anyhow, the would-be comforters mean kindly, and do 
their best for us in our misfortune; while often we are too prone 
to forget that they have their own several burdens of pain and 
weariness to bear, that they, even as we, must drain the dregs 
of life’s bitterness with reluctant, protesting lips, since no 
human hand hath strength to dash away the cup which the hand 
of Fate forces so remorselessly upon us. 


The dusk had deepened into night, and stars were casting 
shy lover-looks earthward, before Guy Seymour awoke from the 
retrospective trance which had bound him, from the visionary 
resurrection of the past to the realities of the world of woe and - 
delight which lay around—while rain was commencing to fall, 
in but few and scattered drops truly, yet sufficient to account 
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for the deserted appearance of the Parade, which had been so 
full of life and gaiety when the youag man had left his solitary 
room to mingle with the throng. 

A sense of a great loneliness and weariness stole over him, the 
sense of a life abandoned, of an existence utterly worthless, and 
useless, and vain; and a yearning for light, for distraction, for 
forgetfulness took strong hold upon him; till, remembering to 
have heard that one of the most select balls of the season was 
fixed for that evening, he turned his steps suddenly in the 
direction of his apartments, with a strange distaste for the 
solitude which had been his sole friend and companion so long; 
and then, having equipped himself in full evening costume, took 
his way to the Great Hall, which was already brilliantly lighted, 
and filling with a fashionable assembly of the élite of Tunbridge 
Wells. 

The glare of gas, the well executed valse which floated through 
the air in thrilling delirious waves of melody, the faint odours of 
a variety of the choicest flowers and scents, the blending of soft 
duleet womanly tones with the deeper voices of the men, the 
flashing of dark eyes and the languid lustre of stolen glances 
from eyes of azure, the voluptuous glamour and store of sensual 
delights which assailed his entrance were no strange things to 
Guy Seymour; since, before the full dawning of his passion for 
his cousin, he had drank deeply of the world’s pleasures, had 
with an honest heart and a clear conscience, been drawn within 
the whirling vortex of worldliness, and had come out unscathed, 
as honest-hearted and clear-headed as when his life lay all before 
him in the halcyon days of his boyhood. 

What a subtle deceiver, what a blinding influence is Love! 
This man had sought the ball-room, so he persuaded himself, in 
search of excitement, oblivion of self and forgetfulness of her— 
and yet, was there not lurking at his heart the faint hope that 
his fair kinswoman might be seeking distraction too, and in the 
same method, the same scene as himself? However, this 
notwithstanding his habitual natural candour, he would have 
indignantly denied ; for Love is blind, and strikes his votaries 
ever with the same scourge of blindness as guerdon for their 
faithful servitage, as recompense for their days and months and 
years of toilsome travel in his train. 

Standing back in the shadow, with ams folded, and restless 
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eyes wandering from one fair face to another as though in search 
of one fairer still, Guy Seymour listened to the strains of melody 
which, hushed for a few minutes, had again burst forth in full 
harmonious raptures; and followed the mazes of the dance, half- 
expecting, half-fearing the presence of his heart's idol; nor was 
it long before his patience was rewarded, and Leoline Cleveley 
came gliding towards him, her lithe waist encircled by the arm 
of one of the titled visitors whose name had figured conspicuously 
in that day’s “Gazette,” at the head of a lengthy list of new 
arrivals at the most fashionable hotel in the town. 

With eyes rivetted on the flushed face and petite fairy form 
of his cousin, Guy waited till the dance should be ended and he 
could make his presence known to her, waited with an aching 
heart and burning pity for the apparently mere outward excite- 
ment and frivolity of the young wife, divining dimly that she 
was suffering mentally even as he, and that she was bound in fetters 
which chaffed, and fretted, and goaded her almost to madness. 

“May I have the honour of the next valse with you, Mrs. 
Cleveley ?” He was standing before her now, bending to the 
woman who had _ blighted his life, whose falsehood had wounded 
him almost to the death. | 

“Guy!” she exclaimed under her breath, startled by the sudden 
and almost unexpected appearance of him with whom her 
thoughts were roving—‘“ Cousin Guy, you here! 

“You have not answered my question, Mrs. Cleveley, rejoined 
the young man, smiling. “Can you spare me one valse for the 
sake of the old times ?” 

“T am engaged till far into the night,” she said softly, and 
glancing at the well-filled programme which hung to her girdle— 
“but that is of no consequence; I will dance the next with you, 
Guy.” 

“Your husband is not here, Leoline ? 


“No,” she replied briefly, “I have not seen him for many 
days.” 


“Can you not tell me your trouble now?” enquired the other 
again, after a pause, during which Leoline had been playing 
nervously with her fan, keeping her eyes bent on the ground in 
an embarrassment very unusual to so self-possessed a woman of 
the world. Will you not tell me here, Mrs. Cleveley, and so 
Spare us the pain of another meeting?” 
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“No, no—not now,’ she replied hurriedly, “not here, in this 
crowded ball-room. To-morrow night I will tell you all, as we 
arranged.” 

Now for the fulfilment of your promise, cousin Leoline!” 
exclaimed the young man with forced gaiety, as the band 
commenced the first sonorous chords of the “Manolo Valses,” 
and responsive couples rose in all parts of the room. “We will 
be happy for five minutes, little cousin,’ he whispered more 
gravely, as he placed one arm around her and they glided away 
together—“ we will be happy just this once, although in the 
after time we may find nought but bitterness in our cup of life.” 

So once again Guy Seymour held closely to him the woman 
whom he had so often called in longing anticipation by the 
endearing title of “wife,” the siren who had sold herself to the 
repentance of a loveless union—and for a little space the Past 
and the Future were forgotten, outshone by the brilliance of the 
Present, the delight of having his arm around her and feeling 
her perfumed breath against his cheek. 

“This is the last time I will touch her hand, he said to himself; 
“to-morrow I will say farewell to her, for ever.” 

After that other partners came forward to claim the “ belle of 
the ball” for succeeding dances. With some, for appearance sake, 
she kept her promise, but the most under plea of feeling fatigued 
and faint, she dismissed with soft words and smiles; sitting by 
her cousin the while, and listening to his endeavours to entertain 
her with ordinary conventionalities, thinking of the time when 
each word that he whispered used to be love-pregnant, each glance 
the wordless utterance of a deathless devotion---until at last, 
guessing the significance of her silence, and feeling the cruelty of 
allowing her thus to forget the duties with which her marriage 
had charged her, Guy tore himself away from love’s witcheries, and 
leaving Mrs. Cleveley to the care of the friends under whose 
escort she had gone to the Hall, he went forth again into the 
darkness and the rain, setting his face firmly against the light and 
the love which, under sore temptation, he had been revelling in. 


* . * + . + . 

Night has flung her misty mantle of repose once again upon 
the earth, lulling and luring fair Nature to her rest with the 
magnetic power of her presence, the soothing influence of her 
enchantments. 
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Among the topmost boughs of the giant trees (to whose 
majestic beauties Tunbridge Wells owes so much of her renown 
for picturesque scenery) the cool evening breezes are sighing, 
gently swaying the cunningly-built nests filled with merry 
songsters who, with head beneath their wing, are dreaming of 
the melodies which have wakened the glades and glens for many 
a buried summer day; whilst the crescent moon, like a boat of 
silver launched upon a sea of azure cloud-crested, is casting a 
radiant halo upon the solitary home where a fair woman lives, 
surrounded by the hollow splendour of an existence rich in all 
the details which make life beautiful, but lacking the link which 
would bind them into a harmonious whole, the link of a perfect, 
unselfish, untrammelled love. 

Pacing restlessly to and fro on the greensward in the shadow 
watching with eager expectancy the lighted windows of “The 
Retreat,’ is Guy Seymour, the man whose honest-hearted love 
has been considered worthless when weighed in the balance 
against John Cleveley’s wealth. 

Presently the glass doors opening from the drawing-room on 
to the lawn are thrown back noiselessly, and Leoline Cleveley, 
clad in black that she may be the less easily noticed and 
recognised in the moonlight, comes softly down the garden 
pathway, and in a few moments is standing at Guy’s side 
beneath the hawthorn by the gate. 

“T feared you were not coming, Mrs. Cleveley,” says the young 
man coldly but courteously, his eyes rivetted on the syren face 
which had entangled his boyhood’s fancy and woven its subtle 
beauty into his manhood’s dreams of happiness. 

“Randolph has been to see me to-night,” replies the girl, in the 
soft duleet tones he remembers so well, “and I dared not come 
until he was gone.” 

“You had something to tell me—some difficulty in which you 
said I could help you, Mrs. Cleveley,” rejoins her companion, in a 
voice which trembles with emotion, notwithstanding his 
endeavours at self-control. 

“Oh! it is not much, Guy,” she says, sighing as she thinks how 
changed are his words and tone since the dear days when they 
were affianced lovers, and he had sworn to love her and to 
cherish her as his own soul. “It is scarcely worth troubling you 
about after all,” she continues fretfully. “I thought I could ask 
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your advice about a sorrow which has come to me, but I find 
that I was mistaken in fancying that you took the slightest 
interest in mie or my concerns.” 

“Leoline,” replies Guy Seymour gravely, “ you know that you 
are not speaking the truth when you say that I will not help 
you. God knows, and you know, that I would give my life if it 
could add to your welfare—if it could make you contented with 
the lot you have chosen, even though such contentment were the 
cause of your forgetting me. Besides, you promised to tell me 
your trouble to-night, else I should not be here, bringing by this 
meeting the past thus painfully before us both.” 

“Well, it is about my brother,” begins the young wife, 
reluctantly. “He discovered that I loved you, and threatened to 
tell my husband unless I consented to bribe him to silence—so 
on his promise to leave the country, I let him have almost all 
that I could procure at the time; but now he says that he has 
altered his mind about travelling and that, if I do not give him 
more money, he will seek John Cleveley and bring about my 
ruin.” 

“Tell your husband the whole truth, Lina,” urges her 
companion boldly. “ Promise him that you will think no more of 
me, and try, by being a loyal wife to him, to make amends for 
the miserable folly of the past.” 

“Oh Guy, Guy! you do not understand,” she cries wildly and 
recklessly. “ You do not see that I love you, and that I will not, 
I cannot give you up.” 

“Lina, you have given me up,’ replies the other sadly, “and by 
your own act, so that any declaration of love you may make me 
now can only be a worthless weaving of words, and furthur, is a 
sin and a crime of which a pure-hearted woman would be 
guiltless.” 

“Great heavens, Guy, there is someone coming!” exclaims 
Leoline suddenly, choking back her sobs as she is startled by the 
sound of nearing footsteps, “and if you were seen with me——,” 
but the unfinished sentence dies away in a cry of fear as John 
Cleveley, emerging from the covert of the trees close behind 
them strikes her cousin in the face with a fierce exclamation of 
anger and hatred, accompanied by a solemn curse upon the 
miserable woman who has so cruelly deceived him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘¢Aye, but to die, and go we know not where, 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribb’d ice. 
+ > * + 


The weariest and most loathéd worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


ie ARIS—“ the gay capital” the resort of the pride of beauty 
If and the folly of fashion—the home of sensual ease and 
voluptuous delights—the haven of the Fortune-hated and 
Fortune-hunted—the beautiful city which centres the love and 
luxury of the world. 

Ralph Ferrars, in his sorrow, sought to lose the memory of his 
wrongs, as many of his countrymen before him, in the gaiety 
the light-heartedness of Parisian life: for although the advent of 
his brother Leslie had cost him the bulk of his income, there 
were-still the rentals of two suburban villas due to him, yearly 
sums which would be just sufficient to keep him from the 
actual bitterness of starvation. 

Thus, maddened by the past, reckless of the future, and at 
enmity with his present aimless life, the young man had 
journeyed to Paris, thinking to give himself up to the seductive 
influences of pleasure—to the transitory forgetfulness to be found 
in sensual scenes and surroundings. 

Yet how vain it is for a man whose love is thus thwarted 
to turn and flee from Sorrow !—since with soft and stealthy 
footsteps she will relentlessly pursue him ever. . The sea is no 
boundary to her following; earth has no barrier to prevent she 
progress. As a shadow in the sunshine, so is Sorrow to a man— 
while, with the quenchless devotion of a matron to her lord, of 
a patriot to his chief, she stands in his pathway with hands 
uplifted heavenward, and her great sorrowful piteous eyes turned 
full upon him, crying in wilful waywardness “ Whither thou 
goest I will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge: thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 

Nevertheless Ralph Ferrars had been haunted by the vain 
expectation that Paris, beautiful Paris, would prove the burial 
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place of his love, and its gaieties the resurrection of the life 
which was his before Constance Cleveley rose like a star in its 
firmament, and set suddenly, as the sun in the even of its glory 
sinks on a bed of sapphire ‘neath a canopy of cloud. 

With this sole expectation he had buoyed his spirits during 
the dreary days which succeeded the farewell to his betrothed, 
and with this one hope waking still with each pulsation of his 
heart he had plunged deeply into the revels, though not (for that. 
he was too pure-minded) into the excesses and the debaucheries 
which were openly boasted by the youths of his age. 

Three weeks had passed in this way—weeks of excitement in 
the wearying pursuit of the gay goddess Frivolity—and now in 
despair at the non-success of his diversion, utterly cast down and 
miserable, the young man, after spending the morning in aimless 
wanderings along the Boulevards, through the Palais-Royal, the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and the flower-walled walks of the 
Champs-Elysées, is standing in the noon-tide heat upon the Pont 
Neuf, gazing abstractedly at the clear Seine waters, and thinking, 
with a dull pain at his heart, how easy it would be to end this 
misery, what a brief struggle would be needed to drown his love 
and his loss in the shining depths beneath him. 

“Only a few moments pain,” he mutters to himself, as the desire 
for death grows stronger in him—“ only a leap as light and easy 
as those we took at school for sport, and then 7 

His brow is burning—his brain giddy. He clenches one hand 
nervously—impatiently he tosses back his hat, and the golden- 
brown curls freed from their close confinement cling round his 
forehead in careless luxuriance; while his blue eyes flash and 
gleam as though he sees strange visions ; and his face pales at the 
nearness of eternity, as the faces of the bravest hearted will pale, 
despite the fancied security which they see awaiting them, and 
the stoical indifference which they may feel to physical pain, to 
the death throes and their sequel, to the numbness, and the 
dumbness, and the silence which follow the last drawn breath, 
the severance of the link which binds that which now is to the 
mysterious aftermath which is to be. 

Standing in the presence of death, the presence of his own 
death, his will seeming paralysed, his limbs compelled by the 
demon raging within him to the fatal leap, Ralph Ferrars thinks 
of Constance Cleveley—thinks of her as he had seen her last 
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asleep in the fire-light with red lips pouting at some girlish 
sorrow in her dreams, thinks of her as she would have been a 
short month hence upon her bridal day when God would have 
made them one for ever, thinks of her as he imagines she is now, 
merry and winsome, beautiful and glad, sought after and beloved, 
with not one thought to spare for him who was to have been her 
husband. . 

This last thought maddens him. The hot blood leaps through 
his veins and surges up into his head. The strength of a giant 
seems suddenly to possess his limbs and to lay strong hold upon 
his faltering will. 

The resolution is made, and now he but waits a favourable 
opportunity for its execution. 

With one hand on the parapet he looks cautiously around ; and 
then, for the first time, he notices a tall manly figure leaning 
listlessly against the wall scarce a stone’s throw from where he 
stands. The man’s head is bent low towards the water so that 
his features are not visible ; but as Ralph Ferrars watches him 
furtively, he turns towards him as though conscious of the 
surveillance, and for a time the would-be suicide is deterred from 
his purpose by the clear, honest, sympathetic eyes which are 
gazing into his; while the sad, dreamy expression on the man’s 
face gives birth to a sudden fear that possibly he has come hither 
on a similar errand, with a sorrow at his heart as keen, 

The minutes seem to lengthen into hours as Ralph waits and 
watches, afraid that bodily strength and recklessness of life wil, 
tempt this man to play the rescuer. 

As in a dream he listens to the dull hum of the city. and then, 
turning, stands with arms folded and reads the faces of the many 
passers by. 

A woman pushes by him with a child crying and clinging to 
her skirts—two men follow, quarelling loudly in a babel of words 
and one swears a terrible oath, accompanied by a threatening 
gesture to his companion—a gay equipage dashes past, and for a 
moment a pair of bright, laughing, maiden eyes look straight into 
his—a party of labourers returning to their toil approach him, and 
one remarks that the river appears more inviting than the renewal 
of their daily drudgery, and that he “has half-a-mind to try 
it”—two gaudily dressed women gaze at him curiously, and then 
g0 on their way muttering “He is an Englishman and a saint” 
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—and after these come a happy young couple strolling slowly 
across the bridge, the little wife leaning contentedly upon her 
stalwart husband’s arm, and smiling fondly up at him as he 
points out the various objects of interest—all these, and many 
others, Ralph Ferrars notes absently—yet still he watches and 
waits, and still the stranger leans against the parapet and 
contemplates the ebbing waters. 

“T suppose,” thinks the young man, bitterly, “that I am not 
the first poor wretch who has paused just here, desparing of any 
good save in the grave, hunted to the death by the hounds of 
Fate, with his castle of love and happiness lying fallen and 
mouldering at his feet, shattered even as his eager hands were 
outstretched for its completion. Truly life is strange and 
burdensome, and death the greater gain.” 

The fierce sunlight smites upon the stones and gleams upon the 
river, playing upon the spires and domes of the fair city, and 
lighting up the windows of some of the citoyens as with lurid 
flames of fire. The heat is oppressive, and its poisonous langour 
strikes Ralph with a greater sense of ennui and desolation, 
rendering him the more powerless in the hands of his temptation. 

And yet is any man ever hell-goaded beyond his endurance? 
Nay, surely, after all, there is more cowardice, more craven 
cringing in the desperate destruction of self and the summary 
ending of this world’s ills than in the patient daily endurance, 
the plodding persevering treading in the path of duty. 

Still Ralph Ferrars glances uneasily at the quiet listless figure 
so near him, and waits. 

A youth of about his own age comes hastily along the roadway, 
whistling—two children run past him, chasing one another with 
merry bursts of laughter. “It is enough,” he says, sadly; “I have 
seen enough of life and loathe it.” 

At last the suspense has become unbearable; besides, death has 
grown less dreadful through long contemplation. 

He does not stay to think again, but desperate with desire for 
peace, goaded by the fiend within him, forgetful of all save his 
irremediable loss, he puts his hands resolutely on the stone 
boundary, and leaps. 

Breathless with the fall, he feels the waters receive him in 
their outstretched arms and draw him down to a close embrace? 
then, as he rises again, he is dimly conscious that another 
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madman leaps to his death, and that another head sinks with his 
as the cold, cruel river clasps him yet again to her passionate 
heaving breast. ; 

Oh, horror! The water surges against his ears, closes his 
glazing eyes, sucks his gasping life-breath, gathers about him, 
laughs at him, mocks him, chokes him, till Sleep sinks softly down 
to him—blessed Sleep that he has yearned for, blessed hope that 
he has held. ] 

Meanwhile sad eyes are strained to watch his golden head sink 
and rise, and strong hands are battling manfully to reach him. 

Guy Seymour is struggling wildly, desperately, for the salvation 
of Ralph Ferrars. 


(To be Continued.) 





KING EDWARD THE SECOND. 
(A Dramatic Pvem.) 


By Percy RUSSELL. 


ACT THE FIFTH. 


SCENE THE First.—A Street in Nottingham. 
Str WILLIAM ELAND AND THE EARL OF LANCASTER. 
Stk WILLIAM ELAND. The Prince of Wales ? ’tis Mortimer who 
reigns ; 
Tho’ Edward—Heaven help his Majesty— 


EARL OF LANCASTER. Would we had saved him when the power 
was ours ! 


Sir WILLIAM ELanp. Tho’ Edward gave the crown up to his 
son, 
I say the Prince of Wales, now France hath lost 
Her handsome king, is to that kingdom heir. 


EARL OF LANCASTER. "Twill cause much slaughter and defeat at 
last, 


Whoever lives to see it, should he try 
So weak a title to establish. 


Stk WILLIAM ELAND. Well, 
It looks like foul play to conceal the place, 
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Containing now our abdicated king. 


EARL OF LANCASTER. It does look grimly, grimmer for myself, 
Since Mortimer is plotting at my life 


Str WILLIAM ELLAND. My Lord, I will support you, for I feel 
As you and England feel, we all have been 
Duped by the Welshman and the faithless Queen. 


EARL OF LANCASTER. Naught can be done till one thing come 
to pass, 


Sir WILLIAM ELAND. And that event is— 


EARL OF LANCASTER. When the Prince of Wales 
Demands his father at the traitor’s hands. 
You are the Governor of Nottingham ? 


Str WILLIAM ELAND. Iam, my Lord, but Mortimer the King, 
From my own castle has excluded me. 
EARL OF LANCASTER. Be _ patient—listen—all men called me 
proud ; 
I was so once, but now that time has passed, 
I struck at Gaveston—hark ! the cause was this— 
(I am so humbled in my self esteem 
As to care nothing who my folly knows) 
His wit I hated, since at words wars 
I ever was defeated. After that, 
The Spencers vexed me, for their honesty 
Put to the shame my interested views ; 
And lastly, this confession to complete, 
I hated Edward for not showing me 
That favor I condemned, when lavished on 
The upright minister and his brave son. 
But one atonement’s left me—'tis to lay 
My sword and service at my Prince’s feet. 


Str WILLIAM ELAND. On Isabella he will shortly wait, 
My Lord, that meeting— 


EARL OF LANCASTER. Shall decide our fate. 


(Exeunt.) 
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SCENE THE Seconp.—The .precincts of Nottingham. 


PRINCE EDWARD, solus. 


PRINCE Epwarp. How strangely with my father I am now 
United, for I feel his pleading eyes 
Gaze on the same points in the ambient blue 
As meet my vision, and this quiet breeze 
May just have visited his royal head, 
Spoiled of its glory by betraying hands. 
Oh! air be still! I cannot bear to feel 
Thy pleasant kiss on my dishonored cheek, 
It burns, ay burns me as the ordeal iron. 
The sinning wretch who dares appeal to Heaven. 
He thinks me guilty, guilty of the doom 
Pronounced unjustly on his chosen friends. 
False to my honor as a belted knight, 
False to my duty as a simple man, 
False to my love as an unworthy son, 
I on my own head this disgrace have brought, 
And for a woman—for my mother? No! 
I have no mother, I proclaim it now, 
She perished with her honor ; I, yes, I 
Interred them both. 
‘Twas for a girl, a very child, a doll, 
A butterfly, a bird, a scented flower ! 
Or something of less value—what were these 
Thrown in the balance ’gainst a king—a friend— 
And more a father ? 
Ah! miserable sophist that I am 
To make the innocent partakers of 
My folly and my crime—she, she at least 
Is purity itself and if I’ve fallen 
From my estate as man, let me respect 
The shining virtue of her sinless soul. 
But soft, let me have patience. 


Enter JANE DE MORTIMER. 


Who is here ? 
She trembles like a moonbeam on a lake, 
As delicate and wild too. 
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JANE DE MORTIMER. Tell me where 
The Prince of Wales is ? 

PRINCE EDWARD. Here in Nottingham, 
Among the traitors. 

JANE DE MORTIMER. I applaud thee there. 
Art thou his friend ? 

PRINCE EDWARD. When I am true to him, 


When false, he cannot have a greater foe. 
JANE DE Mortimer. ’Didst love thy sovereign ? 
PRINCE EDWARD. Ha! 


JANE DE MORTIMER. I’ve moved thee now 
Dost hate all traitors! Is that sword of thine 
Of honest steel and of a temper prompt ? 


PRINCE EDWARD. In a good cause and to defend the weak. 
JANE DE Mortimer. Then draw it to avenge your—King ! 
PRINCE EDWARD. Avenge ! 

It is the dead claim vengeance, you are mad. 


JANE DE MortTIMER. Oh! would I were rather than bring such 
news. 


The King is dead. 


PRINCE EDWARD. Dead, no, it cannot be— 
Woman, it must not be! I am his son! 
JANE DE MortTIMER. QO! joy! O rapture! now you'll hear my 
tale, 
Then like the fell destroying angel sweep 
The guilty from that earth they have defiled. 


PRINCE EDWARD. Speak, tell me all, I ask thee but to speak ! 


JANE DE Mortimer. In Berkley Castle I imprisoned was 
It was a malice sharper than the fiends, 
That gave captivity instead of death. 
Of this no matter. To procure release 
I put on madness, but it only served 
To make the treatment of my jailers mild. 
I could not yet escape, 
But my affliction made them careless of 
Their conversation when within my ear. 
Of the rebellion I was thus informed, 
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And how the Bishop, Adam Orleton, 

Preached at St. Paul’s that it was lawful to 
Destroy a bad king. More and much I heard 
That made me shudder and desire to be 

Laid with the quiet dead. 

Two days wore slowly on; and then I found 
The king was in the Castle. Now I felt 

No wish to fly; the guilty were in power, 

The only judge who might redress my wrongs, 
Imprisoned with me. At this thought I grew 
Inanimate and was neglected quite, 

While all the traitors were in truth half-crazed 
Between their deadly thoughts and coward fears. 
Son of Plantaganet, I heard them tell 

How in the journey to his prison house, 

Their monarch they insulted, seating him 
Beside a ditch, and with disloyal hands, 

The King of England with a hay-band crowned. 
Nay more, applying to his shrinking face 

The cold foul drops, collected from the ditch, 
He mildly murmured, through his scalding tears, 
And with a touch of his old humor, that 

The sad scene made still sadder, he should still 
“Be served with water hot.” 


PRINCE EDWARD. Be quicker, or 


I cannot hear thee! 


JANE DE MORTIMER. After that they planned 





The way they would destroy him and conceal 
The deed accurs’d from every human eye. 

A way too horrible to tell thee of, 

Too subtle for the subtle to defeat; 

But, seize the perpetrators; on the rack 

Let them confess. In the deep solitude 

Of my lone cell and in the dreary depths 

Of midnight, thrilling thro’ the castle pealed 
Such shrieks of anguish as I heard a horse 
Once utter when shut in a burning barn. 
The king was in the hands of murderers! 
When all was silent, till the gray of dawn, 
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I in the posture of a listener sat, 

My limbs so rigid and my pulse so low, 

That in the wild whirl of my awful thoughts, 
And trance like weight that lay upon my breast 
I almost fancied I was turned to stone, 

At the great anguish of my murdered King. 
With the first streak of day, I passed my cell, 
Since I feigned inadness, they had shot no bolt, 
And half mechanically left the tower. 

The few that met me, terrified and pale, 

And half dead from the horror of the night, 
Offered no hindrance; but the moment when 

I felt the freedom of the open fields, 

The cold trance left me; then I swiftly fled, 
First thro’ the paths of an entangled wood, 

The ferns that touched me as I sped along, 
Filled me with terror, and the thorns that plucked 
Me by the robe, seemed to my maddened mind 








Like fiendish fingers, striving to arrest 

Me in the road that unto vengeance led. 
Hungry and weary, with this frightful tale, 
I stand before thee, son of him they slew, 
And say avenge him! 


PRINCE EDWARD. But you have withheld— 





JANE DE MorrTimMer. The murderers’ names; the Queen and 
Mortimer, 


Were the contrivers of the hellish deed. 


PRINCE EDWARD. (draws.) Tho’ stone by stone I separately dug 
With bleeding fingers from the massive wall 
That him protected, I would reach his heart. 
Oh sword! when next I sheathe thee e’en Revenge 
Shall clap her hands appalled and cry “Enough!” 


JANE DE MortTIMER' Then in the castle does he rest secure? 


PRINCE EDWARD. Ay! and the keys are carried every night 
Unto the Regent—so ‘tis hopeless to— 


JANE DE MortIMER.. Hast any followers? 
PRINCE EDWARD. Many in the town. 
JANE DE MortTIMER. Then he is doomed for I can show thee how 
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To penetrate into the castle, yet 
Over no drawbridge, thro’ no postern gate. 


PrIncE EpwarpD. It were by magic! 

JANE DE MORTIMER. No, my liege, ’tis by 
A passage subterranean. I will place 
Within your grasp, if you do please, this night, 
Both Mortimer and— | 

PRINCE EDWARD. Ha! so soon as this? 


JANE DE Mortimer. Yes, lest I die before I am revenged! 
The hours are few that yet remain to me, 
And nothing but a will stronger than fate 
Has until now sustained me. 


PRINCE EDWARD. Tell me then 
Your name and origin; so young and with 
Such passions; sorrow must have found you, ere 
The April of your years—perchance I may 
Console and succour— 


JANE DE MORTIMER. When at midnight, you 
Confront the traitors, with the majesty 
Of royal justice, Mortimer’s pale lips 
Shall syllable my name. 


PRINCE EDWARD. Come with me then, 
I will bestow thee where no foe can come 
Until the hour of action. Ere that comes 
Food and attendance— 


JANE DE MORTIMER. Give me but Revenge— 
Naught else I ask for. Look at these thin hands 
Already ghostlike; all thy kingdom’s power 
Could not prolong my life a single day 


When that wild fever that consumes me now 
Shall have subsided. 


PRINCE EDWARD. Lean upon my arm; 
I pity thee thou frail one—but I need 
A tiger’s nature for our crowning deed! 


(Exeunt.) 
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SCENE THE THIRD.—Nottingham Castle; a room. 


MoRTIMER, solus. 


MortTIMER. Success hath crowned me; am I happy? No! 
Albeit the possessor of such power. 
Ambition never of a surfeit died, 
And Alexander, lord of all the earth, 
Grew captious when his god-ship was denied. 
The Prince is sullen, Lancaster reserved. 
Unless I dare an unexpected blow, 
All England Edward as her King salutes. 
More, Isabella wavers like a child 
That longs to pluck at the forbidden fruit, 
Yet thro’ the habit of obedience, is 
Deterred. She loves her son too,—sickly love— 
This she imagines can excuse the hate 
That to the father hath so deadly proved. 
I cannot, must not dally thus. 
Sir Thomas Gurney shall befriend me here, 
For by Saint George, I'll make him dearly earn 
The rank he covets. In his fortress strong 
The heir of England will be quite secure. 
Another year and every hand that drew 
A sword ’gainst Edward shall be still and cold. 
Thus will I punish traitors, lest they may 
Effect my ruin. There’s the bitter curse 
Of him who owes his title to the sword. 
The King, descended from a Royal line, 
Can trust in all men with an ample faith, 
Whose simple truth oft time, against their will, 
Will the disloyal into liegemen turn, 
Affection, reverence and holy awe 
Are the true bulwarks that a throne defend. 
Fanatic hatred, jealousy and fear 
Are the companions of ambition’s slave. 





Enter QUEEN ISABELLA 
Oh fair one, I salute thee. 


QUEEN ISABELLA. Mortimer. 





MortiIMER. Why do you stare so with those stony eyes, 
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And syllable my name with grave like voice ? 


QUEEN ISABELLA. Peruse that letter. 
(Gives a letter.) 
MortTIMER (Reading.) Sir Richard Gurney to the Earl . of 
March. 


According to your order all is done, 

But our mad captive yesternight escaped 
And hath our search eluded until now. 
Were it not better, when she shall be found, 
The only hindrance to destroy that bars 
Your union with the lady of the Realm. 


QuEEN IsABELLA. You have some courage to read out such words! 


Mortimer. Let not this wretched scrawl, I do beseech 
Inspire mistrust. 


QUEEN ISABELLA. That woman is, your wife ! 


Mortimer, (Kneeling.) Pause, Isabella, hear me out I pray. 
Ere character, or principles were formed, 
While yet a stripling, I was forced to wed 
With one who as she afterwards confessed, 
Consented but the black veil to avoid. 

We separated and ere many hours 

Had passed o’er my head, desperately, I 

The furious foray of my uncle joined 

Upon the lands of Spencer. Well you know 
The rest that followed ; in the Tower confined. 
My uncle who had led three thousand spears 
Of hunger perished, after he had gnawed 

His fingers to the bone., 

And I had died too, but my youthful strength 
Defied the cruelty of Edward’s will. 

There in the darkness of the prison vault, 
And fearfully companioned with the dead, 

I swore if ever I survived the hour, 
Remembered should be Mortimer’s Revenge ! 
Such is my tale. I have been true to thee. 
Nor ever loved until thy radiant face 

Rose like a sun amid the mists of grief. 

And turned the shower of unavailing tears 
Into the rainbow of seraphic peace. 
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QuEEN IsABELLA. My troubadour! my hero! and my king! 
Thou art the first that Isabella loves | 





According to the hunger: of her soul. 
Enter EARL OF LANCASTER. 
EARL OF LANCASTER. What Mortimer ! petitioning the Queen ? 
MORTIMER (rising) 
And wherefore not ? the proudest Knight, nay, even 


A king himself may to the simplest maid, 
Without dishonor, kneel. 


EARL OF LANCASTER. True, thou art King. 


Mortimer. . My Lord, youre pleasant. 





EARL OF LANCASTER. Nay, quite serious, Sir. 
Your title’s writ in ruddy characters, 
And sealed by murder whose— 

MortiMErR (touching his sword.) Now by Saint George ! 


EARL OF LANCASTER (draws.) Thou darest not cross this honest 
steel of mine! 
QUEEN ISABELLA. This in our presence—sheath your weapons, go, 
Our indignation patience overcomes. 


Mortimer. Thus I enforce your Majesty’s command. 
(Leaps on Lancaster and disarms him.) 


EARL OF LANCASTER. This insult’s past endurance ! Listen Queen, 
The haughtiest of all England’s haughty peers 
Departing upon you his shadow casts, 

In silent warning of the storm to come. 
Retain that blade; it is dishonored since 
"Twas once unsheathed for an unworthy Queen. 


( Exit.) 





MORTIMER. In his old age the Earl is growing mad. 


QUEEN ISABELLA. There’s peril in such madness. Let’s retire 
Where we from such intruders shall be free. 


MorTIMER. Now in the fortress we are safely housed, 
To-morrow, I'll increase the garrison. 


(Exeunt.) 
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SCENE THE FIFTH.—A room. 
EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES, solus. 


Prince Epwarp. To-morrow—Oh! what import hath that word! 
To-morrow I shall triumph. Reveries, 
My waking thoughts, the visions of my sleep, 
All urge the consummation of the deed. 
And yet e’en now, if it were not for him 
Whose touch defiles the sceptre of my sires 
I could not do it. Oh! as thought outstrips 
The slow fulfilment of our enterprise 
The iron purpose of my soul dissolves, 
And in my heart I am a littie child 
That runs to nestle—where ? upon whose breast ? 
No! earth is kinder than that cruel heart— 
No! earth is warmer than that nature cold 
That no pure love could quicken into heat. 
And now by an unholy passion fired 
, It throws up weeds and poison flowers to choke 
The broken lily of its innocence. 
Oh! execrable villain, sharp and quick 
Shall be the stroke that after judgment comes. 


Enter Str WILLIAM ELAND. 
- Sim WituiAM ELAnp. The Princess Philippa has here arrived. 
PRINCE Epwarp. Who, what! 


StR WILLIAM ELAND. The Princess, Sire, of Wales. 
PRINCE Epwarp. Of Wales? 


Sik WILLIAM ELAND. Must I remind your Highness that ye were 
So late united ? She, poor lady, seems 
Oppressed with heaviest grief and pale with care. 
Like a bent lily, turning yellow in 
The cold rains of October. Left so long 
Alone in London (for with frantic speed 
You travelled hither).never was a bride 
Before so treated. 


PRINCE EpwaRD. You, alas, know well 
I've heard a tale that in its horror might 
Drive out sweet memory from her ruined seat. 
She must forgive me—when the moon is up 
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Remember all in arms beneath the limes, 
Behind the square tower, must assembled be. 


Sir WILLIAM ELanpD. I shall not fail. A step!—the Princess comes, 
( Exit.) 


Enter JANE DE MORTIMER. 


JANE DE Mortimer. Oh thou Invisible who rules the earth, 
Support me in the anguish of this hour. 
They, they surround me, figures clad in white, 
Their thin arms waving as in sad farewell. 
There is the truth of my unsullied years, 
There the pale honor of my unstained soul 
And there the angel of my first pure love. 





She holds a rose in her transparent hands. 

See ! see! she scatters withered leaf by leaf 
Unto the kisses of the wanton wind. 

They leave me! leave me wretched as I am 

The broken temple of a ruined soul. 

Hush! all grows dark. In vain my outstretched arms 
In these abysses for some substance seek 

None come to aid me and there is no place 

To rest my aching head. I cannot weep— 

The fire with which I burn no tears can quench. 
From the black depth of this terrific gloom 

A star shoots forth intolerably red. 

And now, encompassed by a crimson sea, 

A storm of ruddy flashes rages round me. 

O mystic star, thy riddle I can read, 

Revenge! Revenge! My honor’s stained robe 
Must be washed in thy waters ! Mortimer ! 

It is thy injured wife has wrought thy doom. 


(Falls.) 


PRINCE EDWARD. (raising her.) Oh let my pity soothe thee! 
frenzied one, 


Be comforted, there yet are happy days. 
Enter PHILIPPA. 


So young, so lovely !—I implore thee vex 
Thyself no more—the guilty—So, she moves ! 
They are, they must be happy— 
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PHILIPPA. Edward. 


PRINCE EDWARD. Ha! 
Thou callest me by name! O let me place 
Thee on this couch, that pillow for thy head— 
Again speak to me— 


PHILIPPA. Edward. 
PRINCE EDWARD (turns.) Philippa ! 


PuitippA. Was it for this that when the rite was o'er, 
The hurried rite that made us one for aye, 
You fled from her who gave thee all she had— 
Her woman’s honor and her woman’s love ? 


PrincE EpwARD. Hush! stay, you wrong me. 


PHILIPPA. Tell me that I dreamed 
Of what I now see yonder. 


PRINCE EDWARD. I could laugh— 


Puitippa. Ay! levity is worthy of your sex, 
Who put our wrongs by with a pleasant smile. 
Our master’s merry, shall we dare to weep ? 
Like fawning hounds, we with one temper must 
Both his caresses and his blows receive. 


PrincE EpwarD. Mock me no longer! O is this the faith 
Of loyal woman—broken in one trial ? 
Now hear thy duty. Thou shouldst sooner have 
Denied the witness of thy senses, than 
Committed treason to thy husband’s love. 
Oh Philippa ! the world’s like thee in this— 
It never sees the falsehood of a fact 
That in the doing may condemn a man, 
Albeit in the motive innocent. 
Pledge of this truth, I do command thee now 
To give this lady all the tender care 
That loving sister would to sister give. 


PuILippa. Edward, I feel I’ve wronged thee; but forgive 
The petulance that prompted my reproach, 
Half maddened as I was, left thus alone. 
Enough, I were unworthy of the name 
Of woman, did I here withhold my aid. 
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JANE DE MorTIMER. Who touches me? what? has the moment 
come ? 


See, 1am ready. O you falsely speak, 
I am not feeble— 


(Springs up.) 
PHILIPPA. This is sad indeed. 
Her mind seems wandering. Has she long been so ? 


Prince Epwarp. Some days I think. Dear Philippa, you must 
Conduct her to your chamber, for I fear 
Our enterprise must tarry— 


JANE DE MORTIMER. Mark, O Prince! 
Iam not mad. I understand your words. 
Your enterprise may tarry, mine must not. 
Refuse to join me and alone I go— 
Think me not weak, be sure I’ve strength enough 
To work my will out to its deadly end. 
This night you must strike, if you strike at all, 
PRINCE Epwarp. So be it then. Hark to me, Philippa! 
Act like the wife of Brutus till the morn. 
You know our secret. 


PHILIPPA. That with me is safe. 
(Exeunt Philippa and Jane de Mortimer.) 


PRINCE Epwarb. (draws his sword.) Oh sword, I now regard 
thee with an eye 


Of rapture, rightfully unsheathed at last. 
No longer to uphold the wickedness 
That plucked the wreath from an anointed brow, 
That for its war-cry took the people’s cause, 
Shouting the praises of a guilty Queen, 
Till by the union of these falsehoods vile 
King, minister and people were betrayed. 
This night my father shall be well avenged. 
( Exit.) 
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ScENE: THE FirtH.—Wottingham Castle: a gallery. 


Enter MORTIMER. 


MortiMeR. I am a man of action, not of thought ; 


To meditation, or reflection deep, 

By nature ne’er inclined ; and yet tis strange, 
Most wonderfully strange, that I to-night 
Am overcome with most fantastic fears. 

I look with doubt on each well guarded door, 
And shrink from each dark corner, like a girl 
Who, after listening unto wizard tales, 
Without a torch, is straight to bed dispatched, 
Up lonely stairs, through haunted corridors. 
But what perplexes me so sorely is 

That each event of my preceding years, 

Is present in the vision of my mind, 

Distinct as is a picture ; ay, and much 

That long ago had been forgotten quite. 

I see my childhood and my childhood’s sports, 
Later, a youth impatient of restraint. 

Again I stand in that romantic vale, 

Where with no human eye to mark, I knelt 
Beside a ruin of our Druid sires, 

' And vowed to write the name of Mortimer 

In England’s annals with an iron pen. 

Then dreams of conquest as an errant Knight, 
Or nobler, as a soldier of the Cross, 


Caused my heart high to bound. Well, I’ve achieved 


Each proud anticipation of those days. 

In my first fight I now remember how 

I could not strike my foe, until his blade 

Had kissed me sharply, then I clove his helm, 
Nor since have hesitated thus to slay. 


Why run my thoughts on such unseemly things ? 


While I can trust in my undaunted soul 
What power can harm me? Isabella mine, 
The sons of Mortimer may proudly wear 
The splendid garland of our Norman Kings. 
My pulse beats quicker as upon me grows 
The crowning glory of the days to come. 
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But soft—the night is chilly. 


Enter QUEEN ISABELLA. 
QUEEN ISABELLA. Mortimer I cannot rest alone. 


MORTIMER. What ? thou afraid— 
So superstitious— 


QUEEN ISABELLA. Laugh in irony, 
But do not leave me, or I must command 
The presence of my women. Whether mad 
Or in possession of my sober sense, 
I cannot rest alone. 
For, Mortimer, when in my chamber left, 
An awful feeling on me slowly grew 


That he behind me stood. 


MoRTIMER. Whom mean you, speak ? 


QUEEN ISABELLA. Oh play not thus the hyprocrite with me. 
He stood behind me—I his presence felt. 
How could I err? A friend blindfolded, might 
Not recognise a friend, a child his sire. 
But, Mortimer, there’s one relationship, 
So close, so perfected and so complete, 
Its power of recognition cannot err, 
Tho’ all the world, material and unseen, 
Conspired to baffle it. Art sure he’s dead ? 


MortTiMer.. Ay, quite, as of your miserable fears. 


QUEEN ISABELLA. Forbear from such reproaches. I cannot 
Support this wretched life, if, Mortimer, 
Thou, thou, for whom I have done murder on 
The precious angel of my soul's dear peace, 


Should’st ever prove unkind. Come with me now. 


MortTIMER. Console thyself We often have these fits 
Of melancholy, when the gayest hours 
Are dancing on to take us by the hand. 
Joy unexpected is the welcomest ; 
Presentiments and dreams, if either are 
Deserving notice from the rational, 
By contraries should be explained. 


QUEEN ISABELLA. Convinced I am not, but these terrors sleep 
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When thou art with me. Only Mortimer, 
For the dominion of the world this night 
I cannot rest alone. 


(Exeunt.) 





ScENE THE SIxtH.— Without the walls of the castle. Night. 


Enter PrincE EpWARD, EDWARD OF LANCASTER, SIR WILLIAM 
ELAND, JANE DE MORTIMER, AND MEN-AT-ARMS. 


PRINCE EDWARD. Is there one with us whose heart fails him ? 
ALL. No, 


PrincE EDWARD. Give quarter to the common men. Take care 
Lest Mortimer should like a soldier die. 
Remember, once within those walls ’tis death 
To play the coward. Lady we await 
Your guidance, only indicate the spot 
And we will enter, leaving thee behind 
With a safe guard, who will conduct thy flight 
If we should meet a failure. 


JANE DE MORTIMER. Let thy men 
Steal softly to the base of yonder tower. 
PRINCE EDWARD. Ye hear, obey her. 


(The Prince and Jane are left alone.) 


Now I know your tale, 

I feel a pity words cannot express. 

But ask whatever boon you will, I swear, 
If Edward live, it shall be granted. 


JANE DE Mortimer. King, 
When I was twenty, I had lived too long. : 
Now there is nothing that thy kingdom holds 
Could make me happy for a single hour. 
This night I die, but should I even live, 
My refuge is the penitential cell. 
You were all lost if you attempted to 
Explore the gallery without my aid. 
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Nor even, if you reached its further end, 
Could you detect the secret of the door 
That bars your entrance to the banquet hall. 
Therefore I must be with you. 


PRINCE EDWARD. I comply, — 
The only way my gratitude to show. 


JANE DE MORTIMER. Come with me then and ere an hour be past, 
Thou shalt, indeed, be King. 


(Exewnt.) 





SCENE THE SEVENTH.—The great hall of the Castle: Two men-at- 
arms keeping guard. 


First MAn-at-Amrs. A dull watch, comrade. 


SECOND MAN-AT-ARMS. ‘Twill be merrier when 
We at the coronation keep the ground. 
First Man-at-ArMs. The coronation of the Prince of Wales ? 
SECOND Man-AtT-ARMS. You fool! you traitor! while the Welsh- 
man lives, 
He'll never reign ; a hint, support the Queen, 
Another civil war will raise our pay. 


Enter Str THOMAS GURNEY. 
Srr Tuomas GurNEY. I’m serious minded at this moment tho 


My star in the ascendant bids me laugh 
All sad thoughts off. What could make Mortimer, 
In a brief space who'll dare to name him thus ? 
So earnestly implore us all this night 
To keep such watch as if we were besieged— 
Besieged by cold winds! Well, my Earldom’s safe. 
; Enter JANE DE MORTIMER in complete white. 
Mercy! a spirit ! avaunt thee in the name— 


JANE DE MortTIMER. Murderer! I sentence thee to die. 


Prince Edward and lus followers rush in armed and bearing 
torches. 
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Sir Thomas Gurney and the men-at-arms range themselves on 
one side and draw. 


PRINCE Epwarp. Three men resist three hundred! Ho! submit! 
To fight is useless. 


Sir THOMAS GURNEY. Ah! it is the Prince! 
The man who slays him shall be made an Earl. 
A Mortimer! our succour is at hand. 


Enter Mortimer in a loose robe with a drawn sword. 
JANE DE MORTIMER. Seize the arch-rebel! 
(Catches his skirt.) 


MortTiMER. (stabbing her) Take the death you seek! 


JANE DE Mortimer. Assist me. Mortimer, you never struck 
A blow so kindly yet. 


MORTIMER. That voice ! that voice! 


Prince Edward's followers surround and disarm Mortimer and 
his companions after a few blows. | 


JANE DE Mortimer. I’m sick— 
Prince Edward supports her opposite Mortimer— 


Where is he ? I discern him now. 
Oh! Mortimer repent ! 
(dies.) 


MortTIMER. Say who commands these robbers here ? 
PRINCE EDWARD. Thy King! 
PRINCE Epwarp’s FoLLoweErs. God save King Edward ! 


Enter QUEEN ISABELLA. 


QUEEN IsABELLA. What means this tumult? Thou too, here my 
son ?. 


And Mortimer! Release him on your lives! 
A woman bleeding ? Oh what woe is this ? 


PRINCE Epwarp. At once convey the traitors to their doom 
QUEEN ISABELLA. Spare Mortimer! my gentle Mortimer! 


(To the soldiers.) 
I am the Queen—obey me—and arrest— 


Sir WILLIAM ELanp. We will,“your Majesty, convey him to 
The executioner who waits below. 
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QUEEN ISABELLA. Have mercy! take the sceptre, strip me of all, 


But grant his life. It is thy mother asks! 


PRINCE Epwarp. I had a father—but a mother—No! 
Why do ye linger ? drag the traitors hence. 


QUEEN ISABELLA. Delay his doom then. 


PRINCE EDWARD. Not an instant more. 
Perpetual imprisonment is yours. 


QUEEN ISABELLA. (While Mortimer is being borne off.) 
Would I had squeezed thy life out when a babe ! 
Oh! Mortimer! ye traitors, set him free. 
I am your Queen—we still must have some friends ! 


PRINCE EDWARD. You force me to be cruel. 


QUEEN ISABELLA. Oh may plagues, 
Rebellions, wars and famines scourge thy reign 
May those thou trustest prove thy deadly foes, 
May infamy pursue thee to thy death, 
And sit upon thy grave for evermore. 
I curse thee Edward with a mother’s curse ! 


(Sinks down in convulsions.) 


EARL OF LANCASTER. We with your Majesty, most heartily 
Do sympathise. Our hearts— 


PRINCE EDWARD. Her women call. 
Some one relieve me of this bleeding clay, 
That held a soul most sensitive and pure. 
I’ve had a fearful duty to perform, 

And in the letter as the spirit too, 

Have done it to its agonizing end. 

Oh, never until now had such a judge 

To utter such a doom. 

Now let our civil strife be buried with 
The authors of it, and let no man raise 
The sword of battle till our banners blaze 
Abroad in France, and we a triumph gain 
For each disaster of our father’s reign ! 


(Exewnt omnes.) 


END oF ACT THE FIFTH. 
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A TRIPLET OF ODES. 
By Ernest L. T. Harris. 


a 
Addressed to the Shades of Great Poets. 


orn of Poets! lifeless long, 
©) Ye who have the gift of song ! 
Do your spirits hover nigh, 
Robed in immortality, - 
Garmented in mystery ? 
Are ye angels pure and fair 
Wafting here and wafting there ? 
Do ye sweep the sounding string ? 
And in pity bright thoughts fling 
To us mortals here below, 
Treaders of a world of woe, 
Steeped in sorrows dark and deep, 
Till we wake from earthly sleep ? 
Souls of Poets, lifeless long, 
Ye who sing the sacred song, 
Do ye hear us when we sigh ? 
Look ye on us lovingly ? 
Breathe ye whispering in our ears,— 
“ Pen your thoughts, and have no fears, 
Guide unsteady steps of man, 
Genius-gifted ! ye who can; 
Favoured are ye from your birth, 
Print your names upon the earth, 
Ye who have the gift of song 
Use it in the war ‘gainst wrong, 
Then when your probation’s o’er, 
Imp your wings, and singing soar 
Straight to us who sung of yore. 
Brother Bards! we'll welcome ye, 
Singing everlastingly.” 
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II. 
Addressed to the Shades of Great Musicians. 


Rae Musicians! skilled in art, 


Ye who made men’s souls upstart, 


Have ye truly fled the earth, 
That gave Poets! Painters birth ! 
O! why did ye soar up higher, 
Ye whom nations did admire ? 
Do ye in those sacred realms 
Sweep the string that overwhelms ? 
Do the saintly seraphs hear, 
Cease their singing, and draw near ? 
O! Musicians! where are ye! 
Sweet-souled saints of minstrelsy, 
Ye who bid despondence die, 
Ye who raised the phantasy, 
Ye who lit the unlit eye, 
And made fiercest passions fly, 
Ye who made the pulses leap, 
Ye who lulled the soul to sleep, 
Ye who won the old and fair, 
Foes were ye to carking care ; 
Ye who swept the strings of love, 
Do ye sweep those strings above ? 
Do ye thronéd now on high, 
Still compose the symphony ? 
O! methinks I hear ye wing, 
And these words to mortals sing, 
“Ye who have both brain and heart, 
Music-breathing souls of art, 
Enter the arena now, 
Unseat care from manhood’s brow. 
Let the strains spontaneous spring, 
Let the world’s recesses ring, 
Let the mind’s of men adore, 
Then away and upward soar, 
Waking music evermore.” 
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IIT. 


Addressed to the Shades of Great Painters. 


§ 


Do ye in those higher spheres, 
"Mid the Poets, and the Seers, 
Do ye make the canvas glow, 
And the human figure throw 
Life-like and erect thereon 
For the saints to smile upon ? 


OULS of Painters! whither fled ? 
Are ye numbered with the dead ? 


Shades of Painters! whither gone ? 


While on earth ye nobly shone, 
Do ye sail above us high, 
Veiléd from our earthly eye ? 
Do ye with the pencil paint, 
Profile of immortal saint ? 

Do ye treat of heavenly themes 
Pictured in the Poets’ dreams ? 
Can ye with the naked glance 
Gaze upon God’s ordinance ? 
Gathered to your last long rest, 
By the mother earth possessed, 
Lifeless, yet we live below, 
Bright’ners of man’s worldly woe. 
O! methinks I hear thee say,— 


“Noble Artists! work away, 


Hie ye on, ye mighty masters, 
Trample down all dire disasters, 
Lighten up the ways of man, 

Ye who have the art, ye can; 
Seize the pallet, grasp the thought, 
And the life-look will be caught, 


Paint it on the canvas fleet, 





And your workmanship’s complete 
When your earthly task is done, 
Soar to us—the goal is won.” 
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THE LAST WORDS OF LORD BYRON. 


“I must sleep now.” 


By J. JACKSON. 


M EMORIES of England! on a foreign shore 


You are my visitors, I see you now, 
Though the reality I clasp no more— 
No more shall feel its breath upon my brow. 
Home of my boyhood, haunts of childhood’s days, 
Green woods, calm valleys, flowery hill and dell, 
No more these feet shall tread your well-known ways, 
O memory of the past, farewell, farewell! 
I now must sleep! 


The butterfly of pleasure I have chased 

Around the globe, have loved, but loved in vain ; 
My strong affection always was misplaced ; 

And stabbed me with intensity of pain. 
Sick with a surfeit of the world I le 

Upon its shore, the tide of life ebbs low ; 
An eclipse of the sun is on my sky 

Dimming the prospect of a bliss below. 

I now must sleep! 


Vision of beauty, I pursued you long 

But never found my yearning soul’s ideal ; 
The graces woven into deathless song 

Were fleeting, transient shadows, all unreal ; 
The polished brow, the clouds of raven hair, 

The ripe young lips my fevered fancy pressed, 
Only the angels of the skies may wear ; 

Done with all earthly visions, let me rest. 

| I now must sleep ! 


“Hall of my fathers!” on the silent wall 
The nettle and the thistle now may grow; 
Never again my shadow there shall fall, 
A stranger's footstep thou shalt only know. 
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The wind that through the battlements may roam, 
A funeral dirge for me shall only sweep ; 
Farewell, the sunlight of my father’s home:! 
A long, a last farewell, I now must sleep ; 
I now must sleep! 


Oh England! England! though self-exiled here, 

My thoughts fly o’er the light blue curling waves ; 
Relenting pride is whispering thou art dear 

Though holding all my hopes in living graves. 
Kindred and friends I never more shall see, 

Nor gaze, where fondest thought has loved to dwell 
On thee, the “ Daughter of my house,” on thee, 

Ada! thy father sends a long farewell. 

He now must sleep! 





TO AURORA. 


By Count BovurourRLINE. 


SQ 


ENEATH the cypresses we sat ;—the sea, 

des ‘ Like weary love-lorn palmer to the feet 

Of beauteous Apennine, with murmurs sweet 
Crawled slowly, kissed them, roared with savage glee, 
And fell expiring there, where I with thee, 
Sweet sister, on the rude half-mouldered seat, 
In blue Italian eves oft came to greet 
The rise of those pale stars, which fishers see 

On summer nights above the grove of pine 
And call “the Tress of Berenice !”»—No more 

We spoke, but watched that constellation shine 
Reflected on the dark-blue ocean floor, 

Till silently thy thoughts communed with mine, 
And gazing on those stars, we whispered both “ Excelsior!” 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 
By S. E. DIsTIN. 


— leaves are falling 
Round us as we tread, 

Autumn winds are calling 
Eeriely o’erhead. 


Faded is the glory 
Of the summer haze, 
Ended is the story 
Told in sunny days. 


Like our life’s brief chapter 
Speed the rolling years 
With their dawn in laughter 
And their close in fears. 


In the early gladness 
Of our youthful prime, 
Dream we not of sadness 
Or of autumn time, 


But we sow unthinking 
Grain for age to reap, 
Some in verdure sinking 
Some on rocky steep. 


Strive we then, nor stay we 
Sowing true and deep 
Seeds we shall one day see 

Waking from their sleep. 


That when in the far west 
Sinks life’s setting sun 

We may reap the harvest 
Of a task well done. 


So when shadows creeping 
Tell of daylight o’er, 

And we own with weeping 
We can work no more, 
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If some hearts are lighter 
For our garnered grain. 
Some sad lives made brighter, 
Ours has not been vain. 





MONA. 


By Ropert Scurt. 


M { Gackt, ia tae ae 

Sunshine plays around her ; 

Mona is*young, with golden hair, 
Yet sorrow’s toils have bound her. 

Few would guess what pangs are hers 
In the long hereafter ; 

Few would think what anguish stirs 
Ev’ry burst of laughter. 


Sprightly o’er the lawn she trips, 
Joy and gladness making ; 
Smiles adorn her rosy lips— 
Yet her heart is breaking ! 


What should make sweet Mona sad, 
Each succeeding morrow ? 

Why in Beauty’s raiment clad, 
Thus to pine with sorrow ? 

Ask the sigh that wings its flight 
By the weeping willow. 

Ask the tear she sheds at night 
On her lonely pillow! 


Sprightly o’er the lawn she trips, 
Joy and gladness making ; 
Smiles adorn her rosy lips, 
Yet her heart is breaking. 
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BARCAROLE. 
By BARONESS SWIFT. 


’M hast’ning o’er the waters, love, 
Hast’ning to thee! 

Thou watchest in the darkness, love, 
Watchest for me! 


Silvery wavelets lead me, love, 
Lead me to thee! 
Whisp'ring winds are breathing, love, 
Breathing round me! 


Fond eager eyes are seeking, love, 
Seeking for thee. 

A tender heart is beating, love, 
Beating in me. 


The crescent moon is gleaming, love, 
Gleaming on thee ; 

And now thine arms are twining, love, 
Twining round me. 





SONG OF PAST DAYS. 
By B. G. AMBLER. 


fs)¥S of deep woe, lying within the Past, 

te Ye but engender 

Thoughts, that dimly quivering shadows cast, 
Melting and tender. 


As o'er a hill-embosomed lake the shade, 
Rests in grey dawning, 

Till rosy light across the east displayed, 
Telleth of morning. 
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Days, that were once aglow with summer bliss, 
Leaving no morrow, 

Budding hopes, fallen upon earth for this, 
Bitterness, sorrow. 


Yours, are the thoughts whose dying sunbeams make 
Life’s path so dreary, 

When, from the golden dream perforce we wake, 
Saddened and weary. 


Yet still, within our hearts we hold you dear, 
Call it not madness, 

For ye are all that time has left us here, 
Of life’s young gladness. 





SISTERS. 
By CorRNELIUS NEALE. 


eason, or Instinct, which shall bear 
= The palm of power away ? 


The one methinks supremely fair, 
Is second in my lay. 


Reason may die, or never be, 

But Instinct bides till death, 
True to the truth eternally, 

Draws a sublimer breath. 


Blind Nature, both thine hands extend, 
The right to Instinct give, 
Thy leal left to Reason lend, 
To lead where angels live. 
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DEATH IN HARNESS. 
By M. LE B. K. 


vA SCENE of sorrow: there a father lies, 


Three sons, three types of mourning, round him bend, 


And catch this last faint murmur ere he dies; 
“ Live pure, and die in harness at the end!” 


Then bowed the elder brothers each his head :— 
“Thus, if Heaven help us will we live and die;” 
And Willie, when he knew the meaning, said— 
“Tf God will me give strength, so too will I.” 


And well they kept their word: one still a child, 
One youth, one hardly man; right on they press; 
Three loving hearts, three natures undefiled, 
Three sons of one dead father, motherless. 





I. 


Hark! all around 
War's thunders sound, 
Where death his ruthless strokes is dealing: 
Each blade is bared, 
Great deeds are dared, 
The hero in the man revealing. 


Nor stay, nor rest, 
But breast to breast, 
While bay’nets cross with jarring rattle: 
Short leisure now 
The knee to bow 
To him who sways the heaving battle. 


And see! where one, 
A brave man’s son 
With spirit worthy of his sire, 
Of friends bereft, 
Death right and left, 
Yet forward strains with changeless fire. 
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He scorns to yield, - 
His fate is sealed, 
So young, so fair, so noble hearted! 
And down he goes 
’Mid furious foes : 
One son in harness has departed. 





IT. 


Night on the wild, wide, ocean: 
Naught save the lightning’s gleam to break the dark : 
While seas and skies unite their fierce commotion 
Round one devoted bark. 


The falling spars are crashing : 
One rag of sail alone remains unfurled, 
That streams aloft, the patient cordage lashing, 
' And down again is hurled. 


No time for bootléss sorrow, 
For dreaming of the dear ones far away : 
Who wish for joy,—for life, upon the morrow, 
Must toil for it to-day. 


And truly they are toiling ; 

Lo! there is one we know still struggling on ; 
Though madly o’er the bows the surf is boiling, 
Now serpent-like the waves are round him coiling— 

One cry, and he is gone! 





ITT. 


Far up towards heav’n, in golden sunlight gleaming, 
The old cathedral soars ; 

While down on earth, the Easter crowds are streaming 
Through all its wide-flung doors. 
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Wild harmonies the mighty organ raises, 

' With mystic feeling fraught, 

That strike the roofs, and linger in the mazes 
Of tracery unwrought. 


More softly through the aisles the sound is stealing, 
And now it sinks, and dies: 

The varied forms around are humbly kneeling, 
And now again arise. 


Arise for the great anthem, for the gladdest, 
The brightest in the year, 

Replete with cheering comfort for the saddest, 
To free from every fear. 


A childish voice begins, an angel’s rather, 
We heard it once before, 
Beside a death-bed it bewailed a father,— 


Oh! sickness wasteth sore ! 


But love is stronger: he has begged and striven 
Once more to fill his place, | 

Before he joins another choir, in Heaven, 
And sees his Master’s face. 


He stands, all robed in white: all know his story, 
And all are gazing now ; 

Some almost think they see a radiant glory 
Encompassing his brow! 


That sweet young voice rings forth in beauty, thrilling 


Each spell-bound list’ner’s breast ; 
But mournful dread, the glow of pleasure chilling, 
Has every heart oppressed. 


And iron-hearted men strive hard to smother 
The rising sob and tear ; 

And sadly glances many a pitying mother 
On her own children dear, 
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“For since by man came death,” death cannot frighten 
Though terribly he strive, 

For hark! “in Christ,” once more those blue eyes brighten, 
“Shall all be made alive!” 


“In Christ—in Christ,’—the loving accents falter 
And pales the peaceful brow ; 

No further pain that sweet soft calm can alter, 
He is an angel now! 





THE SABBATH EVENING BELLS. 
By J. L. E. FREEMAN. 


S in the Holy Eventime, 
When Peace pervades the twilight hour, 
And in the West the glorious sun, 
Sheds his rich glow o’er mead and flower, 
Then pealing forth the Sabbath chime, 
When the glad day its course hath run, 
Each cadence whispers unto man, 


“Come to the Saviour, while ye can!” 


Each tiny songster of the air, 
Seeks the sweet shade within its nest, 
Stilling awhile the busy wing, 
And in all Faith sinks down to rest, 
Humbly but trusting to His care, 
So weak, but confident a thing! 
When weary, though thy day be late 
Be satisfied, to love, and wait! 


Then may Salvation’s precept flow, 

Echoed by voice and heart atwain, 

And may each have the gift to say, 

Oh! while those chimes ring forth again 
They teach my soul, His love to know, 
And chase the shadows of to-day— 

Whatever is—those Bells proclaim, 
A blessing in the Saviour’s name! 
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ON THE ROMAN SOLDIER OF POMPEII. 
By E. H. 


XN ] HEN swarth Vesuvius reared his blazing crest, 
co) His banner black high floated o’er the prey, 


And tossed his burning stores like mare at play— 
When trampling terror unrestrainéd prest 
Through wide-flung gate, thou of thy charge divest, 
And sulphurous tempests flung their sooty spray 
As subterranean fires convulsed the way, 
And haply Love with fluttering locks distrest 
Besought thee, “Flee!” but lonely went as came— 
What didst thou in thy niche proclaimed a shrine, 
Thou high unnamed, heroic! didst divine 
True nobleness too high for mortal Fame ? 
Didst Immolation choose Virtue to glorify 
And dreamed not ’twas the womb of Immortality ? 





TO MARY, WITH A HEART, CROSS, AND ANCHOR. 
By WALTER HAMILTON. 
TS 7 
EAR Mary, pray add these charms to your own, 
For in them by symbols three virtues are shown. 


Faith, Hope, and Charity here you may see 
Have Hope for the future, place full Faith in me. 


The anchor and cross thus each play a part 
There’s Charity left, may that dwell in your heart 


Faith and Hope are in gold, the heart is in stone, 
I trust that in that it is unlike your own. 


Yet in firmness and constancy still let it be 
A symbol, dear girl, of my life-love for thee. 

















DREAMS OF THE PAST. 
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DREAMS OF THE PAST. 
if SIT alone in mournful musing, 


Lunar’s rays stream in my room, 
Through the ancient oriel window, 
Lighting up the twilight gloom ; 
Casting floods of silvery radiance 
On the polished oaken floor, 
Creeping with a cold bright quiver 
"Neath the massive swinging door. 


Strains of music round me floating 
From a harp stirred by the wind; 
Thonghts of vanished years come o'er me 
Coursing through my troubled mind. 
Silver threads my hair are streaking, 
Young in years but aged with care: 
How my brow with fever burning 
T.ongs for touch of fingers fair! 


But each cloud has silver lining— 
To my spirit comes a light, 

Soothing calm upon my senses, 
Then a form in dazzling white. 

Oh ! thou vision bright and gentle 
Clad in robes of spotless white, 

Close unto my side thou’rt gliding 
In the sad mysterious night. 


Still I fancy thou art warbling 
In those dulcet tones of thine ; 
And my heart now wildly beating 
Thrills with eestacy divine.’ 
Oh! thou pure departed spirit, 
Wife of two sweet summers brief ; 
How my soul so wildly yearning 
Longs to burst the bonds of grief. 
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I remember, when I brought thee 
From thy little cottage home ; 
Fairest flower in all the forest, 
Fit to grace a palace dome. 
Child thou wert; but woman’s nature 
Reigned supreme within thy heart, 
Halcyon days we spent together 
Dreaming not that death could part. 


Ever to my side you nestled 
As a dove clings to its mate, 
Would that I could e’en have held thee 
From the cruel hands of Fate. 
Gentle wife so true and trusting, 
Taken from my tender love, 
Oft methinks I hear thee singing 
In the angel choirs above. 


In my memory I'll enshrine thee, 
All that now is left to me 
Is my mournful evening dreaming, 
When thy form I seem to see. 
Heaven! forgive the fierce rebellion 
Surging through my troubled breast ! 
Grant to me thy gracious pardon ; 
Give thy weary servant rest. 


Angel wife! oh, smile upon me, 
From thy peaceful home on high, 
What though torn by stern death from thee 
In thy grave my heart must lie. 
I must wait a time in patience, 
Then I'll join thee up above: 
Soul with soul for ever dwelling 
In the realms of endless love. 


May. 











HOPE. 
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HOPE. 
By J. B. BELL. 


ys glittering star with radiant light, 
In gilded grandeur shines. 

So hope in life serenely bright, 
Most brilliantly defines. 


The hidden sun beneath the cloud, 
Which hides our vision here, 

When by our Father's hand allowed, 
Will quickly re-appear. 


If cherished hopes appear nigh lost, 
And earnest wishes vain : 

If fondest thoughts are doubly crossed, 
Then look above again. 


For heavenly blessings still are given, 
Poured from a copious hand: 

Yes, darkness from the light is driven 
In that celestial land. 


Oh heavenly gift! I cling to Thee 
And clasping to my breast, 

With deepest, highest ecstacy, 
Hope for eternal rest. 
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TWO SEASONS. 
By C. LoRINDA. 


'N EATH the red-berried Rowan tree sat: we together, 


(The breeze waved the golden green fern at our feet) 
For swiftly thro’ bracken, bog myrtle, and heather, 
My lover had hastened his true love to meet. 
Around us in silence, vast Nature reposing, 
Our gay whispered hopes seemed its stillness to mock, 
From the hard dreary past, a bright future disclosing, 
Pure, sparkling as streamlets, which flow from a rock. 


Thro’ the bare, leafless, Rowan tree, howled wind and weather 
From the bleak mountain side, brake and blossom were torn. 
Rough winter had loosened the summer rill’s tether, 

By a loud foaming torrent, I wandered forlorn. 

A grave held my love, and the visions I'd cherished, 
Unresponsive my heart to hope’s once thrilling tone, 
Lingered Memory, where Life’s softer verdure had perished, 
And bloomed, as blooms heather from forth a grey stone. 





ONLY A YEAR. 
By G. H. SHORTING. 


©) NLY a year! What passion and pain 

4¢, Can one year work in heart and brain! 
Who could have dreamed that a sky so fair 
Would be clouded so soon with storms of despair? 
Who could believe that the love then born 
Could perish so soon in the blight of her scorn? 


Only a year since I saw her each day 

Fresh as the rosebuds, children of May, 

Sat with her oft in the evening glow, 

In sight of the lake and the sun-lit snow, 
And thought the flush on her delicate cheek 
More beautiful far than the sun-kissed peak, 
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Only a year since I walked by her side, 

There, where the blue lake-waters divide, 
Showed her my home on the vine-covered slope, 
And dared to indulge the rapturous hope, 

That she, who reigned in my heart, might deign 
In my mountain-home, as its queen to reign. 


Only a year, and my heart is too sore, 

To tell how never a blossom it bore, 

But soon as ever it raised its head,- 

The plant of hope was withered and dead. 
And she, whom I loved with an exquisite pain, 
Had left me never to meet again. 


Only a year! Ah, does it not seem 

Like the endless coil of a feverish dream, 

To thine of that spring-tide over and past, 
And that summer I pray may be my last? 
For never can sun with the same light shine, 
Since Hester vowed she would never be mine, 


Only a year! Nay it seems but a day,, 

Sinee Hester passed from my life away! 

For grief that never knows rest nor pause 
Cannot be bound by Time’s hard laws: 

And sorrow renewed with each labouring breath 
Leaves time unmarked till the hour of death. 


Ors... 
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THE STEP FROM VERSIFICATION TO TRUE POETRY. 


By THE EpITor. 


There are many versifiers—but few poets. Versification can be learnt by 
all persevering students—for it is an art. Poetry can be produced only by 
those who are born with the gift. It may be they have possessed it uncon- 
sciously ; it may be they have it only as a tiny germ which needs much 
careful cultivation before it can grow into a fruit-bearing tree: nevertheless 
the germ is there, and the fruit may be produced for others to gather if the 
necessary time and cultivation are given. 


Now we presume the reader has this wonderful gift. The rudiments of 
versification have been mastered, and the step must now be taken which 
will lead from the lower regions of the mechanical versifier’s art to the 
sublime regions of true Poetry itself. How then is this step to be taken, 
and in what does the difference between the two regions consist? What old 
paths are to be avoided and what new paths are to be traced? 


In tke first place let the student be careful not to fall into an error 
common among versifiers striving to be poets, viz. the giving up of the reins 
to unbridled license. Some think that a poet is at liberty to break through 
all the rules laid down for vesifiers if it so please him—nay more, some think 
that the very breaking of these rules is a sure sign that the versifier has 
changed his name to Poet. This is not so, however. There are, it is true, 
licenses tolerated in poets which would be condemned in versifiers, but to 
‘‘vevel in license” would simply mean to write lines which the writer may 
call Poetry but which the reader will find mere prose. 


After having studied versification for some little time and become 
thoroughly acquainted with its rules the student, (if he has any poetic gift,) 
will find that he becomes enabled to write readily correct verses without 


thinking of rules. This is the time to take the all-important step under 
consideration. 


The versifier writes with rules before him—every line, almost every word, 
being according to some rule he has in mind. The poet writes without rule, 
compares his writing after it is all set down by his rules to see that no 
incorrectness is there. This is the step between the higher and the lower 


regions. In the one rule is first—in the other rules are merely compared 
after. 


A writer who can take this step possesses the enviable gift of song. 


Again—(and this is as important a test)—Versification may be simply 
melody of words—Poetry must have thought woven into the words. A poem 
containing no thought is only called a poem by courtesy—in reality it is a 
piece of versification only, a specimen of an ingenious versifier’s art. 


The nobler the thoughts, the more poetical the poem: and we all know that 
there are few things so insignificant but what something noble can be said 
or imagined of them. 
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Shelley’s works have been spoken of as ‘‘intense poetry.” Why? Because 
they are full of intense thought. 


Truth and Imagination are alike food for thought. Grand truths expressed 
in poetical language seem to magnify in splendour, and often reach hearts 
which would remain untouched by the same truths expessed in prose. As for 
imagination—her special dominion is Poetry. The poet’s ideal, the poet’s 
yearning, the poet’s unseen non-existent creations—how grand are all these! 
Not tangible creatures or sentiments, yet they seem to take hold of us or we 
of them, nevertheless. 


Of course until versification is mastered poetry cannot be attempted. We 
speak to those only who should, we think, be ripe for the transition step. 
There are many steps to follow, much still to learn, but the labour should 
now be less mechanical, and the works produced judged after a different 
and a higher standard. 


REVIEWS. 


‘‘ BETROTHALS AND Bripats.” (W. Hill & Son, 60, Bishopsgate Street 
Within.) We have read this book upon betrothals and bridals with much 
interest: and it was with lingering reluctance that we closed its picturesque 
azure and pink cover to return from pleasant pictures and fancies to our 
more unpoetical everyday life. 


‘‘ Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young dream.” 

says one of England’s singers, and perhaps the next best thing to the sweet 
dream itself is to linger over its memories, or to anticipate its bliss. Our 
author says ‘‘ Next to being born and dying, marriage is the most important 
event in a man or woman’s life ;” and he then proceeds to give us interesting 
- facts and advice about rings, love-tokens, engagements, the language of 
flowers, lovers’ prejudices, woman’s influence etc., leading up to the bridal 
ceremony and the honeymoon. A chapter upon Fleet Marriages follows, 
another upon miscellaneous customs, a third upon silver, golden, and iron 
weddings, and many others of equal interest, all of them containing 
numerous quotations from the poets. Some of the epigrams quoted are 
peculiarly appropriate and terse. Here are a few, most of them well-known 
as household proverbs :— 


‘* Marry in haste, and repent at leisure.” 
“Happy is the wooing that is not long in doing.” 
‘* Marry above your match, and you get a master.” 
‘“‘ Choose a wife with a fortune tv her rather than with her’” 
‘* Marry for love and work for money.” 
‘*Men should keep their eyes wide open before marriage and half shut afterwards.” 


Then we have desertations upon domestic bliss, and such of us as have not 
yet entered matrimonial bonds are advised (as far we can make out) to do 
80 without more delay than is prudent and necessary. For 

“Thrice happy they in pure delight 
Whom love in mutual bonds unite ; 
Unbroken by complaint or strife, 
Even to the latestihours of life,” 
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‘““'VIVIENNE,” by Rita. (Sampson Low and Marston, Crown Buildings, 
Fleet Street.) This is a novel in the orthodox three volume form, and highly 
creditable to the talented authoress, whose works are becoming rapidly 
popular among the high-class lovers of literature. The plot is one of more 
than ordinary interest and the language in which it is told is both poetical 
and forcible. We would especially commend to notice the vivid word- 
painting of the descriptive portions of the work, and the touches of nature 
which are given us by the author-artist as she reveals the deep heart-workings 
of the girl heroine Vivienne. The following quotations are selected as 
illustrations of these characteristics. 


“The music thrilled and quivered in the silence, as if it were some living voice tremulous 
with passion weighted with intense and heart-felt joy; joy akin to pain in its depth and 
fervour and strange breathless happiness. It haunted the stillness without and within; 
it fell on the ear of a girl lingering in the picture gallery beyond those heavy velvet 
portieres ; a girl standing awed, entranced, with parted lips and great dark changing eyes, 
and a faint scarlet bloom on her cheeks that came and went with the breathless agitation 


of the moment.” 
* * + . * 
“With scarce a shadow of regret, with not adream of fear, without a vision of 


dishonour Vivienne had lived up to this day. And now now she knew that the 
farthest stretch of years, the longest limit of time could never give her back her innocent 
dreams, her rich pure faith in woman’s truth, in man’s honour. She heard in the silence 
around the howl of the fierce wind the rush and sweep of the falling rain, and with a 
shudder she strove to collect her thoughts all pained and bewildered as they were with 
the numbing terror—the frozen apathy of this heavy grief. 





The voluptuous splendours and passions of the south are painted in many 
brilliant colours, but no page throughout these volumes has been tainted by 
unwomanly wording or incident, such as are deplored by admirers of the 
popular authoress ‘‘Ouida” when she describes similar scenes and surroundings. 
‘¢ Rita” has ‘‘ Ouida’s” gift of language, but does not, and (judging by the 
soul which we read in her writings) could not descend to awaken interest by 
the means which ‘‘ Ouida” adopts. Genuine talent well employed in its own 
proper groove must sooner or later command the success which it deserves ; 
and Fame has already brought peace offerings to the authoress of 
‘‘ Vivienne.” | | 

Above all we would remark that into the incidents of the plot thoughts 
are woven which will prove food for hungering minds—and how many 
diligent readers there are who fail to find in the sensational literature of our 
day that mental food which can satisfy mind and heart. The aims of life seem 
to grow nobler and fairer, and life itself to be more worth the living after a 
few hours spent in the perusal of such works as the one before us. 


OUR PRIZE. 


As the chief object of our magazine is to encourage poetical talent, and to 
bring to light hidden genius, we have determined to offer a prize of two 
guineas every alternate month for the best original poem, not exceeding in 
length one page of print. 


Only yearly subscribers (10/6) are allowed to compete, 
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Choice of subject and metre are left to the competitor. 


Stamped wrappers must be sent with the M.S.S. by those wishing their 
return. 


Poems intended for competition must be marked ‘‘prize,” and bear the 
writer’s name and address in full; and must reach the editor not later than 
the 10th of November next. 


The varied merits of the M.S.S. will not be decided by the editor himself, 
but by one of the competent contributors to ‘“‘Lloyd’s Magazine,” who has 
volunteered to undertake the task. The name and address of the gentleman 
who has kindly volunteered to award the first prize is Mr. PLaysTer 
SreeDs, Savoy House, Strand, Londen. 


We shall be glad to receive other names of volunteer critics for succeeding 
competitions. 


The prize poem will be printed in our December number; a cheque for 
two guineas will be forwarded to the successful candidate as soon as the 
Editor receives information of his (or her) name and address. 


The Poems of second and third rate merit will also be printed: as well as 
the name and address in full of the holder of the prize. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Original contributions are invited for this Magazine from all possessing 
literary talent. Special terms are made with authors of note. 
Prospectus containing full particulars can be had of the Editor. 


Letters (with stamped envelope for reply,) and M.S.S. (with postal wrapper 
for their return if declined) must be addressed to Leonard Lloyd, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 


On December 1st will be published ‘‘ Lloyd’s Annual ”—a collection of 
prose and verse by various authors, suitable for the Christmas Season. 
Contributions of prose or poetry intended for the Annual must be sent to 
the Editor for approval before November 15th. 


In accordance with numerous requests we have decided to enlarge and 
otherwise improve ‘‘ Lloyd’s Magazine.” 


The price of the Christmas Annual and of all following numbers of the 
Magazine will be One Shilling. 
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TO AUTHORS, READERS, AND CRITICS. 


N drawing attention to the new title adopted, the Editor of ‘‘ Lloyd’s 
Magazine” desires to assure the large circle of readers, who have 
gathered round ‘‘The Poets’ Magazine” since its establishment in 1876 
that the unique position occupied by this, the sole medium devoted to 
poetical literature will remain unchanged. 


The magazines of our day are many and varied, and never has the race 
for public favour been more keenly contested; but, in the midst of numerous 
contemporaries, ‘‘ Lloyd’s Magazine” will stand alone, and unrivalled in the 
estimation of all to whom Puetry is a delight and a reality. 


The Editors of other publications give the pre-eminence to Prose, and 
judge that odd corners in their pages are suitable for the display of the 
poet’s labour ; we, on the contrary, place Poetry the first and highest; and if 
there are any inferior positions to be awarded we judge that Prose is fittest 


to fill them. 


While still adhering to the invitation we have often held out to all who 
possess literary talent to become contributors to our pages, we would not 
forget that many authors whose names are well known, and whose works 
have secured popular appreciation, have already contributed to ‘‘ The Poets’ 
Magazine.” Among these we may mention—George Barnett Smith—Guy 
Roslyn—“ Rita” (author of ‘‘ Vivienne” 3 vols., “Like Dian’s Kiss,” 3 
vols., etc.) R. H. Horne (author of ‘‘ Orion”) Samuel Carter Hall—J. W. 
Dalby—Wm. A. Gibbs (author of The Story of a Life, etc.) Mrs. Lamson 
(author of ‘‘ Rook’s Dene,” 3 vols.,) F. A. Kortright (author of ‘‘ Anne 
Sherwood”) David R. Williamson—R. A. Douglas Lithgow, M.A.—T. C. 
Corry, M.D.—Landsdown Cottell, R.A.—Agnes Stonehewer) author of 
Monacella”—Ellis J. Davis (author of ‘‘ Pyrna,” etc.) and H. T. Mackensie 
Bell (author of ‘‘ The Keeping of the Vow.”’) 


Unknown writers, therefore, who make their début upon the literary stage 
in our pages, will have the advantage of securing a high-class medium for 
their productions, and one which has not been unacknowledged by those 
who have climbed the steep hill of Fame. 


In conclusion we would ask the critical gentlemen of the press, who have 
hitherto followed the progress of ‘‘The Poets’ Magazine” with frequent 
favourable notices, to continue the support which their pens afford: and we 
would at the same time, request our readers to help us by their recommen- 
dations, that the Magazine may be enabled to continue her prosperous 
voyage, and to rescue from oblivion many “‘ mute inglorious Miltons” who: 
would otherwise perish, unknown and unhelped, “with all their music in 
them.” 





BIDDLE AND EVANS, STEAM PRINTING WORKS, ALTON, HANTS, 
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RS in 1876, it has until now, not beem placed before advertis o 3, 
atte but the proprietors now feel that as it circulates la ee y 
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among the highest classes, those desiring to advertise shoul 
no longer be debarred the opportunity of making use of i 


pages. 








THE FOLLOWING RATES ARE LOWER. THAN ¥C 
OTHER MAGAZINES OF LESS CIRCULATION: | 
This page, whole, £4, per month, or £9 for 3 months. : 

| £ half, £2 10s. a £6 <%5 ep : 

| Inside pages, whole, £1 10s, x £3 10s. ee 
rat oT: » |» half, £0 17s, 6d. a, ee 
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All further particulars can be obtained of. the Pri 


| Messrs. Bropte & Evans, Alton, Hants. - 
py 
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